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"As you said," he wrote to Bigelow, "only worse! worse!!
worse!!! I told them four minutes of horse sense, however."4
In the early summer he began lecturing for the Irish Land
League through New England and Canada. "Best ever have
done/' was the entry in his diary appraising a speech in Mon-
treal. But the lecture tour was cut short so that he could make
a business trip to California for a friend. While in San Fran-
cisco he spoke in the same Metropolitan Temple where, three
years previously, when he was a "gas measurer/' he had deliv-
ered an address in an all but empty hall.5 On this occasion the
auditorium was packed by an enthusiastic audience. For an
hour and a half he lectured without notes on "The Next Great
Struggle." From Scandinavia to Italy, he observed, Europe was
in the ferment of social change. What is it? he asked, answer-
ing, "It is a quickening of the seeds cast here, a renewal of
the light focussed here and of the spirit proclaimed in that Im-
mortal Declaration of Independence that all men are created
equal----But Europe is striving not alone for what we have
attained. It is seeking for social and not merely political reform.
... The same feeling of unrest exists in this country. All was not
accomplished when our forefathers instituted the Republic and
the ballot----Giant forces are arising which must make their
way."6
The visit to his scenes of early struggle was indeed a happy
one, made more so by the fact that he was able to pay off nearly
all the debts he had contracted while working on his book.
California had become even more receptive to his message and
aware of his influence. He had learned that spring, for instance,
that when the legislature named a new United States senator,
two votes had been cast for him. In nominating George, War-
ren S. Chase of Santa Barbara and Ventura had said, "I shall
name neither a lawyer nor a soldier, but a political economist
who has distinguished himself and acquired a national reputa-
tion; who is throughout the world recognized as the peer of such
intellects as Eicardo, John Stuart Mill and Malthus."7
Good news awaited him back in New York Truth, a one-
cent daily with a circulation of between 75,000 and 100,000,
was arranging to reprint Progress and Poverty in installments.
George received no compensation; he was grateful enough for
another outlet for his message.
The editor of Truth was Louis Freeland Post. A printer by
trade and a member of the bar, he preferred to devote his ener-